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THE DEAD BEIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 

CHAPTER I. 

" There is a glorious city in the sea. 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o'er the sea, 
Invisible. And from the land we went 
As to a floating city — steering in, 
And gliding np her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly — silently." Rogers. 



It was midnight — deep, dark, and moonless. Not a star shone 
out upon the still lagunes— not a ripple swelled upon the 
Adriatic. Solitary and silent the minarets and dome of St. 
Mark's rose, a dusky mass, into the night. All the tumult and 
sound of busy day and of pleasant eventide had long ceased to 
be heard in the city of Venice. No lights were now to 
be seen in casement or verandah. No step to be heard in 
the courts and piazzas that, a few hours since, were thronged 
with life and motion, — all was darkness and repose, save that, 
in the distant chamber of the Palace of the Doge, the 



the eye loses them, all standing like ghosts in the dark, voiceless 
air — lifeless all, but showing that life has but recently fled. 
No rush or struggle through the thoroughfares ; no thronging 
in squares or courts ; no tumult of contention ; no wrangling of 
barter in the market-place or the merchant's booth; no 
laughter in the public walks ; no light in the closed windows ! 
Deathlike — though- it be but the death of a' few hours- a 
sleeping city preaches sternly and importunately to man how 
death is the fate of all things — how death is the renewal of all 
things — the sleep of time for the life of eterniy. It preaches to' 
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lamp of some sleepless senator or councillor of state, cast- 
ing a pallid ray out upon the gloom, proclaimed that there be 
watchers over the safety of the republic, by night as well as 
by day, — that when the song and the lute of the lover are 
hushed, and the beacon-light of beauty is extinguished, the 
precious dew of sleep falls not on him to whom the care of a 
state is committed. 

A sleeping city ! — how solemn and sublime a spectacle at 
all times, but especially solemn when it sleeps in the stillness 
of a dark night ! What a subject for contemplation to the least 
imaginative mind ! how suggestive of thought to the philoso- 
pher, the moralist, the romancer, and the poet ! Ranges of tall 
edifices, clustering together — solitary and detached buildings, 
columns, and spires, and cupolas, towering up into the sky till 
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him how the day shall come when the builder shall leave all 
that he has built, lonely and deserted as now they even appear 
to be — his works unfinished, his speculations uncompleted, 
his hopes unrealised — when the familiar haunts of his busy- 
life -day shall know him no more — never more echo to the 
tread of his foot or the sound of his voice. It preaches to him 
of a clay when the cities of all the earth shall be tenantless — of 
a day when even these mighty and time- enduring fabrics shall 
themselves wax old, as doth a garment, and be changed as a 
vesture at the word of Him who is ever " the same, and whose 
years shall know no end." 

Ajnd so now slept fair Venice, darkness brooding over her 
with outstretched wings. Every loiterer had left calle and 
piazza ; the last plash of the oar-blade had been heard long 
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since on the sluggish waters. And now the iron tongue of the 
great clock in the Piazza cli San Marco (not that wondrous 
monument of art which Pietro Lombardp erected in the fol- 
lowing century, the "Torre dell' Ore," and which, gentle 
reader, and classic traveller, you may now see any day of 
the year, surmounted with its mighty bell, guarded on either 
side by a bronze giant, who registers with sledge-hammer peals 
the progress of old Time's march — smiting on the heart with an 
appaling sense of life's checkless flitting ;) and now, I repeat, 
the iron tongue of the great clock startled the silence with one 
hoarse note, and then another, and so on, till twelve clangs 
had announced the hour of midnight to any one who was wake- 
ful enough to listen to it, or whose sleep was too light to be 
proof against its thunder. Scarcely had the last toll ceased to 
vibrate, when, from beneath the arabesque colonnade which sus- 
tains the basement story of the Ducal Palace, a figure emerged, 
wrapped closely in a cloak of black cloth of Padua, having on 
his head a bonnet of the same colour and material. Pausing a 
moment, to listen if any sound indicated that a watcher was 
near him, the person passed quickly along the Piazzetta di San 
Marco till he reached the smaller of the two columns of red 
granite — that or.e which is surmounted by the winged lion of 
the republic. Sitting down upon the steps at its base, he gazed 
towards the water's edge, endeavouring to discover the objects 
in the water beyond him. His scrutiny was vain, for the dark- 
ness rendered objects invisible even at that short distance. At 
length he smote gently with the handle of his poignard upon 
the granite, and at short intervals twice repeated the action. 
Then a plash as of a pebble was heard in the water. The man 
arose, and advancing to the head of a flight of steps that led 
down to the edge of the Canale Spinalonga- (as it was then 
called, but now known as the Canale della Guidecca), per- 
ceived a head slowly raised as from the water. 
" Beppo !" said the cloaked figure, in a whisper. 
"Eccomi Eccellenza," was the reply. 

The first speaker descended the steps and entered the black 
gondola that lay concealed beside them. Then the muffled 
oar sent the sharp steel prow so noiselessly through, the water 
that one on the marble steps of the palazzi would scarce have 
discovered that there was a wanderer on its surface. 

Onward the boat sped along the tortuous course of the Cana- 
letto, or grand canal, which then separated the eastern from the 
western portions of the city, the great bridge which now spans 
the water ; the Ponte di Rialto, not having yet been erected, 
a bridge of boats serving the purpose of transit. When the 
gondola had nearly reached this spot, the dexterous gondolier, 
with an almost imperceptible motion of his single oar, changed 
his course, shooting the boat under one of the low, narrow 
bridges that are thrown across the smaller canals. In a few 
moments, the close, heavy odour of the night air, and the 
almost impenetrable gloom, indicated that they were now 
entering the quarters of the city where the great mass of the 
population, the merchants and the mechanics, principally 
resided. As the gondolier faced the prow shoreward, his eye 
caught a faint ray of light in the uppermost story of one of the 
houses ;— ^silently he pointed towards it. 
" Appunto," said his master. 

In another moment the side of the gondola was close to the 
steps which led from the water's edge to the entrance, the 
principal approach to most of the houses in Venice being 
from the canals. Placing his hand on Beppo's shoulder, his 
master mounted the steps, and disappeared beneath the portal 
of the house. The gondolier laid his oar noiselessly along the 
boat, and, stretching himself at full length, prepared to obey 
the brief, yet emphatic, injunction conveyed by his master at 
parting in the whispered words, " Aspetta e veglia !" 

Groping his way cautiously up the wide staircase, common 
to all the piani, or flats, into which the houses in Yenice were 
then, as now, divided, the personage, whose movements we 
have been following, reached at length the upper story. His 
further progress was arrested by a door of great strength, and 
strongly secured. Failing to open, it by the usual means, he 
knocked stoutly upon the oak panel, and was, after what 
seemed to Him an unreasonably long delay, admitted by a 



young girl into an ante-room, and thence, upon a summons 
from within, into an interior apartment. 

As the visitant entered this latter chamber, and raised the 
mask of black silk from his face, the light from within fell 
strongly upon him. He was tall, muscular, and compact, with, 
a proud and lofty port, a dark, restless, and somewhat haughty 
eye, and a brow at once bold, ingenuous, and manly. Ap- 
parently he was yet in the prime of life ;— it might be about 
forty, or a few years more, — and he was altogether a fine speci- 
men of the Venetian noble of the age, such as the pencil of the 
immortal Titian has handed down to us in Ms numerous por- 
traits of their, doges and senators. As he flung open his cloak, 
he disclosed a doublet and hose of velvet, slashed with silk, 
and made after the French fashion, which even then was much 
affected in Italy, and which the Venetian nobility, notwith- 
standing the sumptuary laws of the state, were wont to wear 
beneath the cloak of black cloth prescribed, alike to all 
citizens. 

A poignard, or stiletto, was stuck in his girdle, and a rapier 
hung by his thigh. As he entered, an old man rose from a 
chair in the further end of the room, and advanced to meet his 
visitor. 

/'You received my message, doubtless, Messer Pietro 
Molo?" 

" Yes, did I, truly, my good Lord Polani, and much I mar- 
velled to learn that you were in Venice. May I entreat your 
excellency to be seated." 

The noble flung himself into the richly-carved and high- 
backed chair, to which his host respectfully pointed, and then, 
opening a pouch beneath his girdle, he drew forth a letter, 
tied with a silken string, and reaching it to the banker, he 
replied, 

"By Saint Teodoro, no light matter would have brought me 
just now from the fort at Palestrina, you may well believe, and 
still less up to your eyrie here in the clouds." 

The banker acknowledged his sense of the depreciating 
speech with an inclination of the head in which ostentatious 
respect was mingled with ill-concealed pride — the pride that 
one of the lordliest nobles of Venice, a count of the terra fenna 
sought the goldsmith in his own house. " Here is something 
for thee, from him of whom I advertised thee ; it might not be 
delivered by other hands than mine own. Read, I beseech thee, 
for time presses." The goldsmith took the packet, however, 
in silence, and proceeded to read its contents, meantime his 
visitor occupied himself in a survey of the apartment. 

Pietro Molo was the wealthiest goldsmith and most exten- 
sive banker that was to be seen in the " Corso degli Orifici," 
the great location and resort of the jewellers and bankers of 
Venice, and a distinguished portion of that quarter of the city 
known as the " Hiva Alta, or Rialto." - He was, at the time in 
which we are introduced to him, well stricken in years, and 
somewhat approaching to corpulence ; his eye was gray and 
small, but remarkably bright and keen, giving to features, 
otherwise placid and rather commonplace, an expression of 
singular shrewdness, which, however, was only observable 
when that organ was in motion. Ordinarily he wore the ap- 
pearance of bland, and even over-courteous, deference to his 
superiors, though, at times, the pride of wealth, and of the power 
that wealth confers, would betray itself unmistakably. That 
pride of riches was deeply seated in the old man's heart, might 
be seen as well in his personal attire as in the -furniture of the. 
apartment. Though the character of both were, on the whole, 
rather plain than showy, yet something in each told of the 
banker's treasures. The chair from which he had risen on. 
the entrance of the count was massive and finely carved, with 
the seat and back covered with rich dark velvet. In front was 
an escritoire of highly-polished walnut, inlaid with brass, and 
elaborately fashioned, having many drawers of curious work- 
manship. "Upon it, at one side, stood an inkstand of Venetian 
glass, then highly prized, opposite to which lay several large 
leathern money-bags, drawn together by rich cords of silk, to 
which were attached two pearls of great value. His head, too, 
was covered with a cap of crimson velvet, trimmed with fur, 
and looped up with a silken cord, to which was attached a 
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jewel of price, while on the first finger of his left hand a dia- 
mond of the richest lustre sparkled in a silver ring of antique 
fashion. • 

While the Count Polani was engaged in noting these 
details, the banker perused the packet ; when he had finished, 
he put it carefully aside in a drawer of the escritoire, and 
then addressed his visitor. 

" I find, my good lord, that you are acquainted with the 
purport of the despatch from his excellency the general, and 
therefore deem it best to commit my answer to your ear, 
rather than to the chances of writing. Be pleased to assure 
the noble Zeno, that I shall seek to do his pleasure' in this 
matter as I have before done, both for Ms sake and for that 
of the state, though, indeed, it may bring me into no small 
strait and trouble." 

" I shall deliver your words to his excellency, Messer 
Niolo," said Polani. 

The banker bowed, but made no further observation ; and 
the noble, after waiting in vain for him to do so, at length 
resumed. 

"Thou knowest, Sign or Banker, how this war with the 
Genoese and Paduans hath been a costly affair, not only to 
our republic itself, but has well nigh drained us Venetian 
nobles of what wealth we had in land or money." 

" Your excellency speaks but too truly," replied the banker, 
with a sigh; " there are not many of our Venetian nobility by 
whom we poor merchants shall not suffer more or less." 

" And if the merchants do suffer in some sort," retorted 
the count, " is it not just that they should bear their share of 
the public burthen ? When the Contarini mortgaged his fair 
estate on the Terra fir ma, and Orso furnished a galley and 
equipped it with fighting men and rowers, would you mer- 
chants be as careful of your purse-strings as the lazy Mino- 
rites were of their over-fed bodies and strong coffers r By 
my faith as a Christian, I. think the state did well to drive 
these cowardly and selfish monks from her bosom." 

" Assuredly we do not seek exemption from our share of the 
general charge," replied the banker, with an expression at 
once of pride and pain. " It is well known, Signor Count, and 
by none better than you nobles, that I and those of my class 
in the Corso degli Orifici have remitted large sums to our 
debtors that we might leave them free to aid in the struggles 
for the state." 

" Well, be it so," said the count ; "I shall not dispute the 
point with thee. But as I said, thou knowest well, Ser Molo, 
how largely I have dispensed of mine own for this war. Thou 
didst thyself help me to turn my revenues into gold. After 
all, there is no philosopher's stone like that which you bankers 
are possessed of." 

The noble smiled somewhat ruefully at his own conceit, 
and one might see a faint reflection of the pleasantry on the 
face of Molo. He said nothing, however, in reply, and waited 
patiently till the count should proceed with the subject, what- 
ever it was, that he was evidently at the same time anxious, 
yet unwilling, to introduce. 

• " I would, my good friend Molo," he at length resumed, 
" that thou couldst see how gallantly our foreign mercenaries 
are equipped. There is Poberto Pecanti, and the brave 
English knight, Gulielmo Checo, or Cheke, or whatever be 
his name — " 

" Ah !" said the banker, " these Englishers ever ruffle it 
with the best, and care not what cost they go to for their 
bravery. My brother at Milan sold a hauberk of steel, inlaid 
with gold, to the -gallant cavalier, Sir John Hawkwood, and 
I do assure you, it cost " 

" Maladetto," . interrupted the count, angrily, "curse the 
base Condottiere ! He and his alba comitia played us false, and 
he is, they say, treating with the Prince of Padua or the King 
of Hungary. But I was going to tell thee, that it is not for the 
honour of Venice that our nobles should not ruffle it with the 
best, as you truly say those Englishers do. You cannot under- 
stand these things as we do, good Messer Pietro, but, trust me, 
that a noble's retinue, such as I retain, is heavily chargeable 
upon me." 



" Doubtless it must be, as you say ; but your excellency has 
wisely made provision before-hand for these extraordinary 
requirements. The letters of exchange on my brother at 
Milan were, I am advised, honoured in due course." 

" Content thyself on that score. The money duly came to 
my hands, and as duly left them. But what are a thousand 
gclden zeechins? Our esquires and men at- arms must be 
maintained. I promise you they would soon dissolve thy 
money in the wine flagons, or ' disperse them with the dice 
box." 

" And none the slower, I trow, if their master should now 
and then set them the example, "said Molo. 

"Even so. But now to the point. I want money." 

" How much r" 

" Four thousand ducats of gold." 

" Pour thousand ducats ! "lis a large sum, Sir Count. How 
shall'I-^-" - . .• . 

" Nay, nay," said Polani, hastily interrupting the merchant, 
" I know all that you would say. How should you contrive 
to find so much money? A truce, Messer Pietro, with all those 
common-places and coquetries of the counting-house. You 
have the money. Will you lend it ?" 

- " My lord Polani," said the banker, proudly, " I said not, 
and I thought not of saying, that I had not the money. The 
Moli are too fair in their credit and too honest in their dealings 
to stoop to the paltry pretexts of the Israelitish money lenders. 
Your lordship is in the quarter of the Pialto now, and not in 
that of the Giudecca. I have the sum you name, ten times 
told; but I was about asking you, signor, how shall I be 
secured in the payment of the loan, if I should advance you the 
moneys r" 

" My villa and estate at Pusine— " 

" I have already advanced the full value upon them." 

" My palazzo here in Venice— — " 

" It is pledged to Ben Aaroni ; and I like not to glean where 
he has been reaping." - 

"My prospects in the issue of this war are, thou must 
perceive, worth much. Everything is prospering with the 
republic. We hold the enemy even now in blockade with- 
in the walls of Chioggia, and when we become masters 
of the town again, as assuredly we shall ere long, I war- 
rant thee that the booty which shall fall to the share of the 
soldiers and chiefs of the republic will be considerable. Thou 
dost not forget the heaps of wealth which were got when our 
enemies fled from Brondolo. One might have a suit of armour 
for the trouble of taking it, or buy as many as he pleased for a 
ducat." . •■ . . 

. "I remember it well, signore, and I know that the money 
and the goods passed away from the victors as speedily as it 
reached them ; but little of either found its way to the coffers 
or the booths of their creditors in Venice. I doubt not that 
the booty will be great when, as your lordship says, and may 
Heaven grant, the republic shall again regain her territory— 
but I fear it would be a security but little negociable amongst 
my brethren of the Corso." 

"Besides," continued Polani, earned away with his own 
visions of aggrandisement, and not altogether estimating how 
much his ideal wealth was at a discount with the sober-minded 
merchant; — "besides, the republic is my debtor, and! stand 
high in her favour. I am, as you know, a member of the 
Pregadi, and count soon on being elected one of the 
Seignory." 

A shade, for a moment, fell upon the quiet features of the 
goldsmith, as he thought of the terrible power of that council, 
whose acts were as sudden, as irresponsible, and as inscrutible 
as those of the inquisition itself, and he remembered how often 
men like himself fell victims, either to the cupidity or the 
vengeance of some of its members. 

"It will be a high honour, my lord," he said, "and one 
which your worth and services to the state shall well merit; 
The Council is, as God's providence, ever watchful over the 
republic ; and your excellency's expectations are, I question 
not, as well founded as they are brilliant. But as I am a fair 
dealer in gold, who take but mine own back again with just 
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usance, and not a Jewish speculator upon chances and inheri- 
tances, I cannot afford to hazard my money upon such 
expectancies as your lordship mentions." 

" It is well," replied the count, in a tone in which pride, 
anger, and disappointment were evident, — "it is well, Sir 
Banker. I did but give you a pre-option which you are free to 
decline. The Jew, of whom you spoke so slightingly just now, 
will be as ready to strike a good bargain as he will be proud to 
serve a senator and a Polani." 

" Your lordship's haste does me wrong," said the banker. 
" Pray do me the favour to be seated again;" for Polani had 
risen to depart. " Indeed, I would gladly serve, if I could 
only see how it is to be done. Permit me just to reflect for a 
moment." 

The count resumed his seat, and after a short pause the 
banker continued — 

"Ah, yes ! . There is the summer residence on the Adri- 
atic——" 

" It is not mine," replied the count "Do you not know 
it is the sole inheritance of my ward ? " 

"True,, true; I crave your excellency's pardon, I had for- 
gotten it indeed. Now I recollect, it does belong to the 
Signora Bianca. Ah, what a lovely young lady ! What eyes ! 
What teeth ! What —." 

" Give me leave to ask what concern Messer Pietro Molo 
can have with the Xady Bianca' s beauty?" said the count with 
some disdain. " Her eyes are not diamonds, nor her teeth 
pearls, on which he will advance gold !" 

" Ah ! a very pleasant thought, truly. And yet I know 
not that your lordship is altogether so far astray. I have seen 
pearls and diamonds, without the fairness of the one or the 
brightness of the other, fetch. twice as much as you ask me to 
lend you." 

The keen gray eye of the old man sparkled with some hidden 
meaning, and a thoughtful smile stole along his features, till 
his face wore an expression of unwonted archness. The count 
gazed on him with amazement. 

" In the devil's name," said he at length, " what are you 
driving at, _ Messer Molo ?. Do you dare to make a mock of 
me or miner" - 

" Your pardon, . my. good lord, I meant indeed no such 
impertinence. But your remark suggested an idea so strange, 
and yet so pleasant withal, that I could not but smile, — and 
then it comes so opportunely for the loan of the ducats." 

" Out with it then, for Heaven's sake," said the count, 
impatiently, unconscious that he was at the time betraymg his 
hopelessness of aid in any other quarter. 

" Your excellency must first promise to hear me to an end, 
and to remember that the idea is of your own creation." 

" I promise." 

" Well, then, your lordship is in present need of some four 
thousant golden ducats, and I am very willing to supply your 
want, but merchants must have some security. Now my brother 
Jacopo has just sent me from Milan, that sum, and more, with 
orders to invest it in some safe venture for his only son Giro- 
lamo. I was minded to barter it with the Turk for spices and 
gums, as I am advised by my correspondent in Aleppo, Moha- 
med Ishmael, by letter under date the 15th ultimo," (here 
Molo methodically took the letter from a file and ascertained 
that he was correct as to the date), " that such merchandise will 
double their cost in our market. But your lordship's pleasant 
remark, as I said, has suggested quite a different venture. 
I shall be content to pay you down to-night the sum you 
want out of my nephew's money, and ask but your own obli- 
gation with twelve months for the repayment. On that day 
he and I shall wait on your excellency at the Palazzo Polani, 
where, if you repay him with, just usance, as no doubt you 
will if your expectations bear but half the fruit they promise, 
why well. But if it should not please you so to discharge the 
debt, you shall then and there give the fair Bianca in marriage 
to the youth, who is by birth a citizen of our republic, and 
I shall thereupon write you an acquittance. Said I not truly, 
my lord Polani, that your fair ward's eyes were jewels' for 
which even an old goldsmith would count down ducats ?" 



The Count Polani had long since started from his chair, an., 
during the entire of the old man's proposition he continued 
striding up and down before him, eyeing him alternately with 
rage, scorn, and wonder ; yet still his curiosity controlled him 
in some sort till the goldsmith had concluded. Then the 
storm burst with a vengeance. 

"Now, by the blessed St. Marco and the Holy Yirgin, and 
all the Apostles on the altar-screen, you are a bold man, 
sirrah ! What ! Bianca Morosini, the descendant of a doge, 
mate with the spawn of the counting-house ? Madre di Did, 
shall the blood of princes mingle with the puddle of money- 
lenders? Corpo di Bacco, dost think that the nobles of 
Yenice are going to worship every golden calf which they 
themselves have bloated and fattened up ? It is too much. 
Santo Diavolo ! it is too much for human endurance !" 

The count flung himself down in his chair again, fairly 
wearied with his fury. He had expended all his breath and 
all his vocabulary, and had not the power of saying anything 
more, even if he had anything left to say. And yet, it was 
surprising how much that select anthology of maledictions, 
sacred and profane, had conduced to cool his temperature and 
reduce his system. Molo seemed to expect some such result, 
and to know the choleric temper he had to deal with. Calmly, 
and yet with much of real dignity the old man replied : — 

" Count Andrea Polani, the princes of Yenice are sprung 
from merchants. It is their boast to be so, though recent laws 
of our republic have forbidden even the poor noble to pollute 
his hand with the honourable soil of trade. But the time may 
come again in Yenice, as it has come elsewhere throughout 
the world, when the merchant of to-day shall be the sire of 
the prince of to-morrow. You have heard, doubtless, of Gio- 
vanni di Medici, the banker of Florence, who is even now, 
though sprung from a base physician, as your order would say, 
the chiefest in that city. Who shall say what places his 
children, and his children's children, shall fill in the annals 
of Tuscany, or even Italy ? Know, too, that the house of Molo 
has as fair and as wide repute, from the Gulf of Genoa to the 
Adriatic, as has any noble of you all ; and that a scroll from their 
pen can open gates at which the mace of the warrior would 
batter in vain; aye, and I say it without offence, that their 
simple word is as trusted as the knightly pledge of the proudest 
name m chivalry. Girolamo, too, is a goodly youth, pleasant 
to look upon and well nurtured, and, as I hear, learned withal ; 
and I trow, that with a prince's wealth, he will not fail to find 
a noble dame to mate with, if such be his humour. Therefore, 
my lord, I did but mean you kindly in what I offered; and 
suffer me to say, that you have but unworthily repaid that 
kindness by harsh and insulting words. I shall keep the 
money for the Turk." 

We will not venture to assert that the Polani heard every 
word of this lengthy oration of the good banker. Certes he 
sat plunged in a reverie as the words fell on his ear. With 
all his hot temper and hereditary pride, he was not wanting 
either in generosity of spirit or in good sense. And so while he 
was regaining his breath, he was also taking counsel of his 
own thoughts, which shaped themselves somewhat in this 
fashion, as the old banker was proceeding : — 

" The churl presumes on my empty coffers— empty indeed ! 
aye, there's the pinch. A plague upon poverty! A noble 
without a zecchino, will cut as sorry a figure in the camp as 

at the court ; therefore I must have my purse replenished 

that point is plain at all events—but how, I know not, per 
Dio, if this goldsmith fail me. A Morisini marry a banker- 
pshaw ! the notion is intolerable, or rather it is ridiculous— the 
man is doting, surely. Princes have been merchants — so they 
have, in faith, and, as he says, merchants may become princes 
—well, not in our days, please Heaven. The ducats now down 
in hand and twelve months to repay them. Twelve months ! 
great changes take place in half the time, and I shall not want 
the means to pay him back his gold and laugh at him for his 
folly. So I think I may as well do what he proposes, especially 
as I have nothing else to do. After all, it will be but humour- 
ing honest old Molo with a condition which I shall never be 
called upon to fulfil. No doubt, as he says, he meant to do 
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kindly by me, and I may as well speak him fair ; so then let's 
make a beginning." . 

These cogitations led the count insensibly to a state in which 
he could discuss the worthy goldsmith's proposition with 
something like temper —a process which, to speak the truth, 
was much accelerated by the click of bolts and the closing of 
drawers, as the banker stowed away his papers and moneys 
into various places of security. 

" By mine honour, Messer Molo," the count began, " thou 
fliest at high quarry. 'Tis bold falconry and perilous, I warn 
thee. Dost thou forget that a patrician may not marry one 
who is a mere citizen, unless the grand council shall give their 
sanction — a thing not easily obtained, even should I be dis- 
posed to take thee at thy word." 

" Content you, my lord, on that head ; I should not require 
the hand of the fair lady for my nephew other than with the 
permission of the republic. If I fail in obtaining that, the 
forfeiture shall be mine. You shall be absolved from the con- 
dition, and yet keep the money." 

" In that thou speakest fairly, and I care not if for the nonce 
I indulge thee in thy humour. But I advertise thee thou shalt 
shoot short of the mark — the bolt wilt not mount the higher 
for being tipped with gold." 

" So be it, my lord, I shall be content with either issue ; and 
now I shall make a fair engrossment of the obligation and con- 
dition, which your excellency will please to sign." 

In a few minutes th e writing of the instrument was completed, 
and Molo, touching a silver bell, summoned his grandson, a 
sober-looking, clerkly youth, to witness its execution. Writing 
was not a very knightly accomplishment in those days, never- 
theless, the Count Polani contrived to append his signature to 
the document in bold straggling characters. This formality 
having been duly witnessed by the youth, who nourished his 
name in a corner of the bond, the banker deposited it carefully 
in the escritoire ; then he opened a strong oak chest, bound 
with iron straps, and secured by three locks, and as he 
drew forth several large canvass bags, said with . a quiet 
smile, — - 

" Does your lordship desire the whole amount in specie ?" 

"Diavolo, no!" said' the count, " wealth would be too bur- 
thensome on such conditions. I will have a hundred ducats, 
or so, in gold, for present use, the rest will I take in bills, 
which thou wilt honour as occasion may require." 

The matter was speedily arranged to the satisfaction of. the 
count, and as he stowed away the gold loosely in his pouch, 
and the bills somewhat more carefully in the breast of his 
doublet, the banker opened a buffet which stood in a corner of 
the apartment, and took from it a silver salver, on which 
stood a bottle of vermilion-coloured glass, encased infilagree- 
work of silver, and on each side of which was a small golden 
goblet, chased with the most exquisite and elaborate work- 
manship. Into each of these Pietro Molo poured a little 
of the contents of the bottle, and courteously extending the 
salver to his guest, he said, — 

"Will it please your excellency to taste, ere you depart, 
such Maraschino as you will not meet at the works of Pales- 
trina. I brought it myself from Zara, and know the Mafasca 
cherry from which it was made." 

The count took the cup, and emptied the contents with a 
gusto that showed the commendation was not unmerited. 

"In faith, it hath the true flavour of the nut, good friend 
Molo. But I must away now, for the night Wears apace, and 
morning must find me again at my post. I would not that 
men should know of my visit to thee." 

" You have but short time for such travel, my lord, so I 
shall not offer to detain you.. May I make bold to reckon so 
far upon your condescension, as to beseech you to accept, in 
memorial of our compact, the goblet in your lordship's hand. 
It will cumber you but little ; nevertheless, though it be small, 
you will not, I think find its fellow, save this here, in Italy. 
They are. a gift from my good friend Bartollocio Ghiberti, the 
goldsmith of Florence, and are the workmanship of Ms young 
son, Lorenzo, whose" fame is already spreading through the 
neighbouring states, and they say even as far as Rome." 



"You have made your own terms throughout, my worthy 
Molo," said Polani, " and it would not be fitting to gainsay 
you in such a matter as this. I shall willingly keep it in 
memory of thee, when all thy other golden memorials shall have 
slipt through my fingers." 

So saying, the count briefly admifed a gem, whose wbrth 
he did not half understand, the work of one of the fines 
geniuses and the most famous worker in metals of his own or 
any other age, — he, of whose bronze gates, in after years, 
Michael Angelo declared that they were worthy to be the 
gates of Paradise. , ' ' 

" 0, come bello !" said the count, as words of course, 
while he drew his black cloak close round his figure and 
resumed his mask. "And now, Signor Molo, I wish you a 
good night." 

" Buon viaggio," Eccellenza," said the banker, as he ceremo- 
niously attended the count, lamp in hand, to the outer door. 
In a few minutes the latter was again in his gondola. Now, 
however, he drew the dark curtains close round, and Beppo at 
a signal moved noiselessly away as before. He retraced his way 
as far as the point where the " Dogana del Mare" now stands, 
and thence through the Canale di Santo Spirito. Here, at its 
junction with the GJanale di Malamocco, at a motion from the. 
count, the gondola glided silently up to a galley lying in the 
middle of the water ; at a signal the rowers stood to their oars, 
and the count springing on board, in a moment every oar- 
blade was dipped in the water, and the vessel started on its 
course with the utmost speed at which stout hands could force 
it through the water. Next mornings when Count Andrea 
Polani joined his companions in arms, none knew the 
journey he had made since they parted on the preceding 
evening, or had any notion of the strange mode in which he 
had procured the golden ducats, which he now displayed with 
a careless ostentation. 



FADED AND DONE: 

Faded and gone are the Summer's sweet flowers, 

Strewn by the wintry winds o'er the dark mould ! 
Smilers, when sunlight stoie through the soft hours/ 

Down from yon azure their leaves to unfold. 
Bright were their beauties when breezes swept on 

O'er the blue waters to gather perfume-; 
Whisperers lovely, now faded and gone ! 

Slumberers lonely 'mid chilbiess and gloom, ! . 
Oh ! but the Spring-time will come o'er the plain 
Wooing the whispering blossoms again, 
With its soft tread o'er the emerald lawn— - 
Then we'll not mourn for the faded and gone! 

Faded and gone are the ones that we cherished, :■ 

Fondly and true, in our bosoms of yore ! : : 
Slumbering buds may awake o'er the perished, _<■ 

Tlieir faded hearts shall unfold here no jnore 
Sweet is the music that Memory flings , . 

O'er the oasis cf Life's early love, . . 
Where flew the Angel on fluttering wmgS, 

Bearing our lobt through the starlight above ; 
Oh ! there's a land where the perished ones bloom,'' 
Where comethjiever a shadow of gloom ! 
Fadeless and fair is that glorious dawn— 
Then we'll not mourn for the faded and gone ! ' 

Faded and gone are the sweet dreams of childhood, 

When the young wings of the Spirit were free, 
Folded or furled 'mid the shadowy wildwood — : 

Sweeping the surface of life's sunny sea. 
Time's fading finger hath sullied the leaf, 

Stainless and lovely in childhood's pure years ; 
Pages of beauty once brilliant, yet brief, 

Wear its deep impress of changes and tears ! 
Oh ! but the blossoms of childhood will bloom 
Brightly again, o'er the shadowy Tomb 
Infinite gladness flow endlessly on- 
Then we'll not murmur for the faded and gone ! 



